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THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY AND TITUS. 



By Clyde W. Votaw, 
The University of Chicago. 



The Apostle Paul the author of these three epistles ; the career of Paul after 
his first imprisonment at Pome ; the time of writing the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus; the second imprisonment and t?iartyrdom of Paul ; the churches oj 
Ephesus and Crete ; Timothy and Titus, Paul's deputies in pastoral work ; the 
occasion and purpose of each epistle ; the false teaching which was denounced , 
the form of church organization reflected in these writings ; their peculiarities 
of style ; analyses of the Pastoral Epistles. 

The two letters to Timothy and the letter to Titus are frequently 
called the Pastoral Epistles, because they contain instructions concern- 
ing church government and teaching. These three letters purport to 
be the writings of the Apostle Paul — his name appears at the head of 
each, as in the case of every extant Pauline writing. They have always 
been regarded by the church as the Letters of Paul. Clear and 
frequent quotations from them appear in the Christian writings of the 
second century, they were present in the second century versions of 
the New Testament, Eusebius, the fourth century historian, speaks of 
them as acknowledgedly Pauline, and their place in the canon as letters 
of Paul was practically unchallenged. The external evidence, therefore, 
strongly supports the claim of the epistles to Pauline authorship. 

The internal evidence, however, has been thought by not a few 
distinguished scholars of the present day to disprove rather than to 
support their claim to be the writings of Paul. A careful and detailed 
comparison of the style, contents and background of the Pastoral 
Epistles with the style, contents and background of the undisputedly 
Pauline epistles (Gal., i and 2 Cor., Rom., 1 Thess.) will show decided 
differences of style, thought and spirit. These differences cannot be 
ignored or summarily dismissed — they must be accounted for. The 

1 Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well-established 
and generally recognized conclusions. 
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question is, how ? Since the letters claim to be Paul's, and have been 
so regarded by the church almost without exception, these differences 
should be accounted for, if possible, on the basis of the Pauline author- 
ship. It is believed by conservative Christian scholars, 1 that this can 
be satisfactorily done, substantially as follows.' 

Whether Paul was released from the Roman imprisonment in which 
the Book of Acts (ch. 28) leaves him, or whether that imprisonment 
terminated only with his death, is a question which cannot be decisively 
answered. If the latter, he cannot have been the author of the Pastoral 
Epistles, for they, by reason of the events which they contain and the 
doctrinal errors and ecclesiastical features which they reflect, do not find 
a place within the period of time covered by the Acts. But there are 
good grounds for the former view, that after a time Paul was released 
from his first imprisonment at Rome, and enjoyed a brief period 
of freedom — two or three years — during which he journeyed about 
among the churches as indicated in the Pastoral Epistles ; and that 
this was followed by rearrest and a Second Imprisonment at Rome 
which terminated with his death. The chief arguments in support of 
this view are : (a) the strongly attested tradition from the first centuries 
of the Church (Eusebius, H. E., II. , xxii., 2) that this was the case, (B) 
the improbability that the Book of Acts would have ended as abruptly 
as it does if there were nothing further to record of Paul except his 
death, (V) the well substantiated claim of the Pastoral Epistles to Pauline 
authorship, which would require a continuation of Paul's career to 
include them. 

Taking this view, therefore, as the more probable one, we can gather 
from the epistles a general idea of Paul's Movements and Activi- 
ties during this brief period in which he was permitted to continue 

1 That Paul was the author of the Pastoral Epistles is maintained by Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson, Davies, Dods, Ellicott, Fairbairn, Farrar, Gieseler, Gloag, Godet, 
Hackett, Herzog, Huther, Lange, Lewin, Lightfoot, Neander, Plummer, Plumptre, 
Reuss, Salmon, Schaff, Wace, Weiss, Wieseler, Wiesinger and others. The Pauline 
authorship is denied by Baur, S. Davidson, DeWette, Eichhorn, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, H. 
J. Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Renan, Weizsacker and others. 

* The matter is thoroughly discussed in all Commentaries on the Pastoral Epistles 
and all Introductions to the New Testament. As for Commentaries, the best small one 
is that by Humphreys in the Cambridge Bible Series, the best large one is that by Huther 
in the Meyer Series. Of New Testament Introductions that by Weiss is the best (Vol 
!■> PP- 374~4 20 )> an d then Gloag's Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, pp. 354-436, 
Salmon's Introduction, pp. 397-413. See further other Introductions, Commentaries, 
Lives of Paul, etc., without number. 
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his missionary work. Leaving Rome in 63 A.D., 1 Paul probably went 
east to Greece (Phil. 2:24) and then to Asia (Philem. 22), where he 
remained for several months, working at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1 : 20 ; 2 Tim. 
1 : 18). Thence in 64 A.D. he probably went to Crete and labored for 
some time. In the latter part of that year he may have fulfilled his long- 
delayed purpose of carrying the gospel to Western Europe (Rom. 
15 : 28), a mission which is referred to in the earliest patristic writings 
as actually accomplished by Paul. On his return, perhaps in 66 A.D., 
he seems to have gone again to Crete, and on his departure to have 
left Titus in charge of the churches there (Tit. 1 : 5). Then he revisited 
Ephesus, where Timothy was placed as overseer of the work (1 Tim. 1 : 3), 
and he himself went on westward into Greece. Soon after leaving 
Ephesus, perhaps at Troas, Paul wrote the First Epistle to Timothy 
(66 A.D.), in which he expressed the hope of returning to Ephesus soon 
(1 Tim. 3: 14). But circumstances determined otherwise, for when he 
wrote the Epistle to Titus a few months later he had decided (Tit. 
3:12) to spend the winter of 66-67 A. D. at Nicopolis (in Epirus 
probably). Perhaps he did not reach Nicopolis, for soon after writing 
to Titus he was rearrested and once more imprisoned at Rome. We 
have no record of the reasons for his rearrest, nor of its circum- 
stances, but the proceeding was not at all strange, for since his 
departure from Rome the city had burned (July 19, 64 A.D.), and 
a savage persecution of the Christians had sprung up which might 
well have reached to other cities of the Empire and led to the 
captivity of Paul, who was at once the most conspicuous, the most 
active, and the most faithful of the Christians. In his second imprison- 
ment at Rome he was closely confined and heavily chained (2 Tim. 
2:9). It was not until after he had had a first hearing that he wrote 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, early in 67 A. D. perhaps, and in 
that hearing there had been no one to take Paul's part (2 Tim. 4:16); 
naturally he requested Timothy to come to him and to bring Mark 
with him (2 Tim. 4: n, 21). He foresaw that this time there would be 
no release, and that his end was near at hand; perhaps as soon as the 
summer of 67 A. D. the time of his departure came (2 Tim. 4:6). 

1 The dates given tor these events are those which seem now approved, though 
they are not certain ; while the assignments of portions of the year are conjectural 
except at points established by the epistles. The time of year, and even the precise 
year, of Paul's martyrdom are not known. Moreover, the outline of Paul's movements 
in this period of freedom cannot be determined with any certainty ; any outline must 
be in large part conjectural — the outline here given is no exception. 
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The Church at Ephesus, with which Paul worked for nearly three 
years on his third journey (55-57 A. D.), we have learned to know in 
connection with the letter to the Ephesians. 1 This church, situated in 
one of the great cities of the Empire, was the mother church of a large 
group of strong churches in the province of Asia, a most eminent and 
influential Christian district. In contrast with this eminence and 
influence the churches of Crete were small and obscure; and yet con- 
sidered by themselves they were of importance. Crete was a large 
island, about 150 miles long and 30 broad, lying in the Mediterranean 
Sea to the southeast of Greece and only a little way distant therefrom. 
There were doubtless a good many inhabitants, some of them Jews, 
but they seem not to have had a very good reputation (Tit. 1:12). Paul 
had been at Crete but once, and then he did no missionary work, for 
he was a prisoner being taken to Rome (Acts 27:7). When or by whom 
these Cretan churches were founded we do not know ; perhaps quite 
early by persons who had heard the Apostles on the famous Day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:11), or later by Paul's own converts journeying 
thither from Ephesus or Corinth. In any case they had been in exist- 
ence for some time when Paul visited them in 64 A. D., and were pre- 
sumably Gentile in the main, or he would hardly have assumed authority 
over them. 

The Pastoral Epistles bring us into close relations with two of Paul's 
fellow-workers, both of them comparatively young men. Timothy is 
one of the best known of all Paul's associates. Acts 16:1-3 records 
the Apostle's discovery of him and immediate adoption of him (in 52 
A. D.) as a companion in his ministry. Thereafter he appears fre- 
quently in the Acts narrative and in the Pauline Epistles (see Bible 
Dictionary, art. Timothy), constantly and efficiently assisting Paul in 
his establishment of the churches in Greece, especially at Corinth, and 
being with him during the first imprisonment at Rome. Probably he 
returned to Asia with the Apostle in 63 A. D., staying in Ephesus while 
Paul was absent in Crete and on his joufney to the remote West. At 
some time within this period it seems that he was imprisoned, but later 
released (Heb. 13:23). It was he whom Paul chose to leave as his 
representative at Ephesus, with apostolic authority over the churches 
of that district, when he himself went westward again in 66 A. D., no 
more in God's providence to revisit the Asian Christians. And to 
Timothy at Ephesus Paul addressed the two letters which bear his 
name, giving him instruction and encouragement in his difficult work at 

'See Biblical World, January, 1896, pp. 52 ff. 
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the great metropolis. Titus first appears in the history at the time of the 
Jerusalem Conference (51 A. D.), when he attended Paul and Barnabas 
to that meeting as a representative of the Gentile Christians (Gal. 2: 1— 
1 1). Later we find him doing good service in connection with the Corin- 
thian church in 57 A. D. (2 Cor. 7: 6-13 ; 8:6, 16 f.). Strangely enough 
no mention is made of Titus in the Book of Acts. We hear no more of 
him until we find him in Crete with Paul in 66 A. D. When Paul left 
that island after his second missionary visit he left Titus as his deputy, 
to carry forward the work among the Cretan churches, just as a little 
later he left Timothy in charge of the work at Ephesus. Probably 
Titus joined Paul either in Greece before his rearrest or in Rome after 
it (Tit. 3:12), for the Apostle sent him later on a mission to Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. 4: 10). His life beyond this point we cannot trace. 

The Occasion and Purpose of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
are made plain by the preceding facts and by the contents of the letters. 
They were all three written within a year, and have to do with the same 
conditions. Two kinds of trouble were present in the churches of 
Ephesus and Crete ; (1) new and false teachings of a doctrinal sort had 
made their way thither and found acceptance, (2) the officers of the 
churches were sometimes unworthy and unfaithful to their duties. All 
three epistles were written to instruct and encourage Paul's two repre- 
sentatives in their efforts to correct these disorders in their respective 
localities. It needed Paul's own wisdom and strength to overcome 
these difficulties successfully ; he would communicate to Timothy and 
Titus as much of both as possible, and by letter, for his work called 
him westward into Europe. The first letter to Timothy was written 
soon after Paul's departure from Ephesus, perhaps because of a change 
of plan which was to keep him from that city longer than he expected 
(1 Tim. 3:14), or because he thought that to supplement his spoken 
instructions with written instructions would be the more effective. In 
the letter he enjoined Timothy to eradicate the heresy that disturbed the 
Ephesian church, to correct disorders in the religious services, to see 
that the church officers be persons qualified for their positions, and to 
show wisdom, courage, fidelity and uprightness in his pastoral work. 
Some months later, when an opportunity offered, he wrote to Titus 
concerning the same matters and in a similar way. The letter directed 
Titus as to the appointment of officers in the churches, the withstanding 
of the false teachers, and the guidance of the people into true Chris- 
tian lives ; it bore also a request that Titus should later come to him. 
Timothy was still working at Ephesus when Paul was suffering his 
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second imprisonment at Rome. News had reached the Apostle there 
that Timothy was growing discouraged at his task, and was even becom- 
ing affected to some extent by the heretical teaching ; moreover, Paul 
was much in need of companions and defenders in his pending trial. 
He therefore writes him a second letter with the purpose of reestablish- 
ing him in the truth of the gospel, and of encouraging, strengthening 
and advising him in his pastoral duties ; at the close he requests him 
to come to him at Rome. In this third epistle of the group he does 
not introduce the instructions found in the first two concerning eccle- 
siastical matters. 

One has to judge from the doctrinal portions of the Pastoral 
Epistles what the False Teaching was which had created so much 
trouble in Ephesus and Crete. It would seem to have been substantially 
the same heresy which had a few years earlier asserted itself in Colossae, 
and which had been controverted by Paul in his letter to that church." 
It was a mixture of Jewish and pagan religious philosophizing, showing 
some advance over the Colossian false teaching, which would have 
added to Christianity a body of profitless speculations and superstitions, 
and the practical result of which was selfishness, avarice, hypocrisy and 
corrupt morals. This Ephesian -Crete heresy therefore stands clearly 
distinguished from the Gnosticism of the second century, which was 
anti-Judaic, docetic and dualistic, but it was the preparation for, the 
first stages of that later Gnosticism. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Pastoral Epistles contain so much 
with reference to church officers, their qualifications and duties, it 
has not been considered clear what the precise form of church organi- 
zation in Ephesus and Crete was at the time these letters were written 
(66-67 A. D.). Apostles, elders (for which presbyter and bishop are 
synonymous terms in the New Testament), and deacons are the three 
classes of church officials which have been frequently mentioned in the 
the Acts and previous Pauline epistles. But the apostles were ex officio 
leading authorities in the churches. They occupied an extraordinary 
position, and their official relation to the churches should not be pressed 
within the ordinary form of organization. And it is probable that Tim- 
othy and Titus are to be regarded as exercising temporarily apostolic 
functions as the deputies of Paul in the churches of Ephesus and Crete, 
rather than as holding respectively a permanent local church office 
superior to that of the office of elder. It may be said therefore with 
some confidence that the ecclesiastial features reflected in these letters 

'See Biblical World, January, 1896, p. 51. 
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do not mark an essential advance over those of the earlier New Testa- 
ment writings. It is easy to see, however, in view of the death of the 
Apostles and the exigencies and conflicts of the church, how episco- 
pacy became established within the generation following by the pres- 
byters elevating one of their own number to a monarchical office to which 
the name of Bishop by eminence was then applied and confined. It 
should be remembered that the form of organization and government 
which pertained to the Primitive Christian Church was determined by 
its environment; it was not an antecedent, rigid, and external mechan- 
ism forced upon the Church, but a simple, experimental, and gradual 
growth to meet the needs of the Christian community in its organic 
existence and work. The best form of church organization for any 
century or any locality is not that which imitates most closely the prim- 
itive form, but that which, in accordance with the principles of the 
Gospel, is best adapted to establish the kingdom of God in the field 
where it is called to work. 

When one compares the Pastoral Epistles with the other epistles of 
Paul, even in the English version, one finds that they contain many 
differences of style. His vocabulary is to a surprising extent new, 
many of the terms used here he has not used before, the phraseology 
is often peculiar, and the thoughts are frequently not those which have 
been before expressed. Christianity is more a body of doctrine and less 
a kind of life, orthodox belief is given a great stress. These are decided 
differences which need explanation. It is believed, however, by con- 
servative scholars generally that these differences can be accounted for 
by the following facts : id) It is almost impossible to define the Pauline 
style, because his several epistles show the greatest divergence among 
themselves ; 1 and 2 Thessalonians are conspicuously different from 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans, which in turn are conspic- 
uously different from Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians and Philippians, 
which in turn are different from 1 Timothy, Titus and 2 Timothy ; 
striking diversity was a characteristic of Paul's writing ; (b) thev 
were personal letters, in which freedom of stvle was natural ; (/) 
they were written at a later period than the other ten ; (d) thev were 
written in an environment different from any previous one ; (e) they 
treated of new subjects because there were new conditions to meet; (/) 
thev were Paul's latest letters written in old age. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF FIRST TIMOTHY. 

I. Salutation. i:i, 2 
II. Doctrine. The Charge to Timothy against Heresy. 1:3-20 

1. The false doctrine to be eradicted from the church. 1:3-11 

2. Paul's thanksgiving for his mission as an Apostle of 
Christianity. 1:12-17 

3. Solemn recommittal of the charge to Timothy. 1 : 18-20 

III. Instruction. Various Duties of Pastor and People in the 

Church. 2:1 — 6:19 

1. Prayer and conduct in public worship. 2 : 1— 1 5 

a. The subject and manner of prayer. 1-8 

b. The dress and deportment of women. 9-1 5 

2. Qualifications requisite for church officers. 3:1-13 

a. For the office of bishop. 1-7 

b. For the office of deacon. 8-13 

3. Special directions to Timothy in his pastoral work. 3 : 14 — 5 :25 

a. The supreme dignity and importance of the Church. 3:14-16 

b. Condemnation of the false ascetic and legalistic 

teaching. 4 : 1-5 

c. Both by teaching and by example Timothy must 

show forth true Christian doctrine. 4 :6-i6 

d. Ministerial bearing toward the various classes in the 

Church. 5:1,2 

e. The treatment of the widows in the community. 5 '.3-16 

f. The payment and impeachment of elders. 5 : 17-19 

g. The charge to reprove sin and act with justice. 5 : 20-25 

4. Warnings and exhortations to all. 6 : 1-19 

a. The duty of slaves towards their masters. 1, 2 

b. Condemnation of all who teach false doctrine. 3-5 

c. Warning against avarice. 6-10 

d. Exhortation to Timothy to do his whole duty. 11-16 

e. The rich enjoined to use their wealth worthily. 17-19 

IV. Conclusion. 6:20,21 

1. Final injunction to Timothy, against the false teachers. 6:20, 21a 

2. Benediction. 6:21b 

2. ANALYSIS OF TITUS. 

I. Salutation. 1:1-4 

II. Instruction. Explicit Directions to Titus in his Pastoral 

Work. 1 :5— 3 :n 

1. The appointment of properly qualified elders. 1:5-9 

2. Denunciation of false teachers in the Cretan churches. 1: 10-16 

3. Exhortation to all classes to sober, righteous, godly living. 2 : 1 — 3 :8 
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a. Characteristics of the worthy Christian life. 2 : 1-10 

b. Based upon the direct teaching of God. 2:11-15 

c. Obedience toward rulers and forbearance toward all. 3: 1, 2 

d. The reformation of character which Christianity effects. 3 13—8 
4. Treatment of the heresy and the heretics. 3 :9-i 1 

a. Injunction to give the false teaching no countenance. 9 

b. But to admonish and to repudiate the errorists. 10, 11 
III. Conclusion. 3:12-15 

1. Directions for the movements of Titus and other assist- 
ants. 

2. Final general injunction to good works. 

3. Salutations. 

4. Benediction. 
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3. ANALYSIS OF SECOND TIMOTHY. 

I. Introduction. 

1. Salutation. 

2. Expression of affection for and confidence in Timothy. 
II. Exhortation. Christian Courage, Fidelity and Endur- 
ance. 1 : 6 — 2 : 1 3 

1. Timothy enjoined to courage, zeal and confidence in the 

gospel. 1:6-14 

2. The defection of others makes his fidelity the more 
necessary. 1:15-18 

3. Further enjoined to strength and endurance in his 

ministry. 2:1-13 

III. Doctrine. Warning against False Teaching and Teach- 
ers. 2 : 1 4 — 4 : 5 

1. The nature of the heretical doctrine. 2:14-18 

2. The attitude which they all should assume toward it. 2 : 19-26 

3. The moral corruption which threatened the Church. 3 : 1-9 

4. Timothy enjoined to resist these doctrinal and ethical 

errors. 3:10 — 4^5 

a. By steadfulness in the gospel, as Paul himself. 3 : 10-14 

b. By wisdom gained from the Scriptures. 3 : 15-1 7 

c. By a faithful performance of his ministry. 4 : 1-5 

IV. Conclusion. 4:6-22 

1. Paul's ministry, a glorious service, almost complete. 4:6-8 

2. Various notes and directions of a personal nature. 4 : 9—15 

3. Reference to the legal proceedings against him at 

Rome. 4:16-18 

4. Salutations. 4:19-21 

5. Benediction. 4 : 22 



